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KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN FARM 
THE OWL 


ERE was the sound of water falling only, 
Which is not sound but silence musical 

Tumbling forever down the gorge’s wall. 
Like late milkweed that blooms beside the lonely 
And sunlit stone, peace bloomed all afternoon. 
Where time is not is peace; and here the shadow, 
That crept to him across the western meadow 
And climbed the hill to mark the dropping sun, 
Seemed held a space, washed downward by the water 
Whose music flowed against the flow of time. 
It could not be. Dark fell along the stream, 
And like a child grown suddenly afraid, 
With shaking knees, hands bloody on the stone, 
Toward the upland gleaming fields he fled. 
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Light burned against their rim, was quickly gone. 


Later he would remember this, and start. 

And once or twice again his tough old heart 
Knew sickness that the rabbit’s heart must know, 
When star by star the great wings float, 

And down the moonlit track below 

Their mortal silken shadow sweeps the snow. 

O scaled bent claw, infatuate deep throat! 





THE CARDINAI 


Cardinal, lover of shade, 

Rock and gold is the land in the pulsing noon. 
Lover of cedar, lover of shade 

Blue the shadow of cedar on grey limestone 
Where the lizard, devout as an ikon, 

Is carved on the stone, throat pulsing on lichen. 


At the hour of noon I have seen 

The burst of your wings displayed, 
Vision of scarlet devised in the slumberous green 

Lover of cedar and shade. 


What if the lizard, my cardinal, 

Depart like a breath its altar, summer westward fall? 
For here is a bough where you can perch, and preen 
Your scarlet that from its landscape shall not fade, 
Lapped in the cool of the mind’s undated shade, 


In a whispering tree, like cedar, evergreen. 
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Robert Penn Warren 
WATERSHED 


rom this high place all things flow: 
and of divided streams, of water spilled 
‘astward, westward without memento; 


and where the morning mist is curled 


Ake smoke about the ridgepole of the world. 
The mist is furled. 


The sunset hawk now rides 

The tall light up the climbing deep of air. 
Beneath him swings the rooftree that divides 
The east and west. His gold eyes scan 

The crumpled shade on gorge and crest, 

And streams that creep and disappear, appear, 
Past fingered ridges and their shrivelling span. 
Under the broken caves men take their rest. 


Forever, should they stir, their thought would keep 
This place. Not love, happiness past, constrains, 
But certitude. Enough, and it remains; 
Though they who thread the flood and neap 
Of earth itself have felt the earth creep, 
In pastures hung against the rustling gorge 
Have felt the shudder and the sweat of stone, 
Knowing thereby no constant moon 
Sustains the hill’s lost granite surge. 

Robert Penn Warren 
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PASTURES 


A pasture is a place 

Where you must think of sheep, 
And of a staff, a fold, 

A shepherd. If you keep 


A little to yourself, 

In the snapped grass apart, 
Its settled peace will balm 
Each ache within the heart. 


The cropping of soft mouths, 
Small patterings about, 

And piled with wind, one tree 
To pour its music out. 


A simple, lonely thing, 

A pasture is a place 

To think a shepherd’s thoughts, 
Your pace set to his pace. 


A staff of tempered wood, 
A proper fold to find, 

And flock to latch therein 
Will come into your mind. 


Such tending and such care 
About you there will be, 
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Lizette Woodworth Reese 


An ancient righteousness 
It is well to see. 


It is well to know— 
Wherever in the land 
Are few or many sheep— 
A shepherd is at hand. 
Lizette Woodworth Reese 


SONNET 


Ignorant, in a world where all is lost, 

I turned from priest and poet with their lies 

Of immortality (but oh, the cost!) 

And begged the scientist to atomize 

This breath and body of me, this eager soul, 

Into its unabashed and savage essence, 

Who diagnosed me, pitiful and whole, 

Thus with his arrogant acid and skeptic lens: 

“Electrons, stitched and twinkling in and out, 

Unravelled by a gust of cold, a blow, 

But indestructible and blown about 

To new designs—a rose, a sunset glow, 

A sound, a bit of star.” So this is I— 

Desperate changeling, doomed, but not to die! 
William Alexander Percy 
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TWO POEMS 


AT THE DREAM’S-EDGE SHORE 


Not having seen the windy walls of Troy, 

Nor the low thatch, nor heard the murmuring sound 
Where the Greek tents clung thickly to the shore; 
Not having been where Helen paced the ground 

By cobbled streets and made the old men turn 
Their eyes to her, I breathe mad hope once more. 


Over the sea there passed the long-keeled ships, 
But they were silent and the steersman’s cry 
Was little heeded as they went along. 

Now over wilder oceans yet there slips 

My keel of life, and ploughs unfathomed ways, 
While in its heart echoes an unheard song: 


The song of Helen fled from Greece, the cry 
Of my own heart seeking the reason why; 
The song of sorrow at the harbor’s edge. 

I only know I could not sleep, and dry 

My heart was, as I wearily went by 

The marshy foreland with its withered sedge. 


Over the sea, the keels glide on to go 

Past villa in its bay, and wooded island, 

To where upon the lawn at morning-glow 

Go other couples feasting, hand in yielding hand; 
Over the sea, between monotonous hills, 
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Fohn Gould Fletcher 


The feathery summer trees that do not speak 
Of afternoon, we pass. 
The sea beneath us ripples like fine-spun glass. 


And the light primrose flickers by the path, 
The months keep tune; 

The trees will spring forth, rank by feathery rank, 
At afternoon. 

But not for me the flute-note nor the song 

Of sleepy cricket by the straggling path 

Where broken columns loom athwart the sky. 

I only came this way, I know not why: 

And the long siege, and the heroic wrath, 
Helen’s high heart, and earth’s undying wrong, 
Has faded into dreams, like Troy of old. 


THE BLUE ELEGY 

Face that abides, face that is mine for life, 

With its shy hazel eyes, its strangely silvering hair, 
Face that I keep locked in my heart through sleep, 
O twilight face above the many waters, 

Like the full moon you lightened my despair. 


I see and know you; though you are not now 

Beside me and no print upon the wall 

Reminds me of you, though I shall not feel 

Your warm lips close to mine, your hand upon my brow. 
Angel of my life’s twilight, still you call 

To me in sleep; I kiss the pillow and 
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Stretch out my fingers to an unanswering hand; 
Since this is all in life that the dark fates allow. 


Angel and flower, you were a rosy shell 
Brought northward from the Indian Ocean and 
Suddenly found beside a stranger’s door. 

Into your lips I breathed, and in a spell 

I lifted them up to my ear, and heard 

The ocean’s ever-quickening surge and roar. 


Grant me your lips but for a little space; 

Grant me your heart as once you granted, full: 
Heart neath the nipple of the breast that lay 

Bared to my touch, but a few nights gone by; 

Grant me the burning peace, the starlit sleep, 

Rich with strange music sounding through the night; 
Grant me again the slow-emerging face, 

First guessed at dawn as spoken out of sleep— 

That told to me again there was a day. 


Face that abides, face that is mine for life, 
Angel of my life’s twilight, come to take 

The burden of the winter and the rain 

Off from my shoulders, rise again, and be 

A bodiless promise in the dusk that goes 
Deeper to darkness. Angel, let my life 

Be richer for the loneliness that waits 

Beside my pillow through the long blue night; 
A shell that breathes of the eternal sea. 


Fohn Gould Fletcher 
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TWO POEMS 


A RECOLLECTION 


When I was seven I lived with my father and mother 
In Ireland; and there comes to mind through the heat 
And haze a coaching-trip of that boyhood summer, 
When I set off cock-a-hoop on the high box-seat. 


The coachman was big and hairy and knowing like God; 
He held the reins, his huge hands governed us all; 

At his bidding clattered away in the brisk morning 
Sixteen hooves on the road to Cushendall. 


In all my parts I felt the slow pull up-hill 

Of the horses, the grind of stones as the harsh wheels 
rolled, 

The last back-breaking strain to the top of the ridge, 

Then the downward rush with the air feeling suddenly cold. 


The coachman’s wide foot bore down on the loud brake. 
I braced against him, feeling his iron thigh 

And the wind that stung my eyes and the tingling joy. 
Then the sun grew hot and things went more slowly by— 


Patient gates ajar on the glare of the pastures, 

A horse in the dark of a tree that I said was blue— 

But the coachman said, No, it was white; and I drank his 
wisdom, 

From his broad beneficent beard I knew that he knew. 
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Then he let me take the reins; vainglory enwreathed me; 
I braced till my legs ached; and then I began to weep, 
For evening came on and the box was grievous beneath me, 
And—“Sh!” cried my mother, ‘“‘at Cushendall ye shall 
sleep.” 


Then grandly the coachman pointed with his whip-stock 
To where the next hill rose like a dark wall 

Between us and world’s end, and on its thick flank 

We saw the comforting lights of Cushendall. 


A FIG FOR SELENE 


Charlotte went walking in the park at evening 
While the dusk hung there, windowed west with sun 
And east with moon that overlooked the wall. 


Said she: 

What if the moon be ashes? 

They say the moon is arid 
Cinders of dead volcanoes. 

What if her light be feigning 

And gloze this brick I am treading 
With rosy-silver mocking? 

What if the dead be dead 

And vanished altogether, 

And loveliness be but ashes? 


Slowly Charlotte travelled the brick walk, 
Cutting a rose-pale circle in the grass 
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Josephine Pinckney 


That breathed upon her with a warm night-smell— 
The multitudinous, the living grass. 


Soon he will come to meet me— 
(Quick blood halts and listens!) 
Come like a big dark bird 

Flown in from a bare bright world. 
He will feather me soft with silence, 
Nest me in with possession, 

Scatter the ashen moonshine 

Blood still pounds in its tunnels, 
Courses in hidden splendor 

Like running flame in the pulses— 


What if the moon be ashes! 


Fosephine Pinckney 


ONE SAVAGE WORD 


He, sad brother of darkness, 

And she, drab sister of sin, 

Tore from the crumbling evening 

One savage word, Begin; 

Defiant flung it up high heaven’s stair 

Against the door of shining dividend. 

Rebounding, lit to fatal glow, it fell 

Sounding the low dull monotone of End. 
William Davidson 
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THREE SONNETS 
OVER THIS ICE HERE THESE WINDS KNOW 


Here where winds know more than they have told 
The silence glitters and the world grows cold; 
Here where breezes always hold their breath 
Emptiness prepares a bed for death; 

And here where nothing is that has not been 
Solitude is chosen as the queen 

Of all the sorrowful vestals who behold 

That which is more precious than red gold 

Towit: 





the list of those who die tomorrow, 
Who do not know it now, who cannot feel, 
Luckily, the nearing of the steel 
Already near that will shove them across the brink | 
Into the dining-hall of the god of sorrow 
Where they will be served his food and drink. 
f 


THIS WINTER'S GREY INN 


Into winters that were better filled 

With ice bacchantic and snow fallen wild, 

We have clasped our hands together and gone, 
Returned, gone again together and again. 

But this seems more despondent, so its ice 

And gallantries of frost do not suffice 
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Merrill Moore 


To lure us with abandon, the old graces 
Are not the same, of snow on frozen faces. 


Snow that falls, rime on each icy twig! 

With you the skies are gravid, the heavens big! 
Snow that falls! Silenter than dusk 

Of you the inn is made that holds the task 

To which we both now take our hands and go 
Through your meadows, O malignant snow! 


THE ESTHETIC PROBLEM ENTIRE 


First you sing it. Stand there, start it now; 

When you have finished you may step down and bow. 
Second, you draw it. I wish you better luck; 

The grade you undertake is hard to make. 

Third, you carve it. That is a little more 

Clear and plain, still the result is poor. 

Fourth, I will try to say it, even though 

I fail, here goes: I have failed; it had to be so. 


All of us have tried it and have failed— 
These are walls that never will be scaled; 
Others tried and others fared no better. 

This law cannot be obeyed to the letter— 
Alas, we are mere transients in this house 
Where the true tenant sanctions our carouse. 


Merrill Moore 
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CRAVINGS 
HUNGER AND THIRST 


Shrieks in dark leaves. The rumpled ow] 
disgorges undigested bones 
and feathered bits of lesser fowl. 


When black obese flies are few, 
starved spiders have been seen to drink 
gold mornings in a round of dew. 


The charlatan beneath his tent 
with a wide flourish of the hand 
consumes a fiery element. 


There have been soldiers, too, who drank 
a yellow water from steel casques 
not minding how the sunlight stank. 


And some have fed on air that sang 
from skulls where under hollow darks 
dust sneered to show a horny fang. 


And Ugolino’s horrible hunger 
we too have known, and known too well 


the strength that stretches famine longer. 


We too have known within our cell 
voices entreat us that we feed 
on flesh whose bone we loved too well. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE DEW 


Maybe she dreamed the colonnade: 
But surely, surely, she has seen 

Magnolias drenched in moonlit shade. 
Maria sees the dew as green. 


Burdened Calinda totes the sun 
Bundle-headed to her shack; 

Her arms are black in unison, 
Her shoulders bare. Here dew is black. 


But Abner hoeing hillside corn 
Swipes his lean hair to clear his sight. 
The sun is hilled. He could have sworn 


Dew on the long corn-leaves was white. 


This morning, however, a small 
Lascivious rabbit, looking through 

A cobweb, frightened and let fall 
Millions of rainbows from the dew. 


John Peale Bishop 


Fohn Peale Bishop 
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TWO POEMS 


THE ANABASIS 


In Mem. L. N. L. 0b. MCMXXXI1I 


Pro domus suae utilitati matronae mortuae poeta comis 
alloquitur: 


Noble beyond degree 

In this democracy: 

Slight woman whose spent grace 
Banishes their vision 
To the thin trackless air, 
Halt now along the stair 
As they have seen you do 
Meridional and true, 

And with your nut-brown hair 

Restore location 
To them now blinded quite 

By the grave’s after-light, 

For unless it be done 

The slave heart all alone 

Strives timelessly 

To go where you are gone; } 
Whether to vaults of air 
The imponderable nowhere, 
Or the pellucid sea— 
The regions that are fair 

Beyond heart’s mastery. 
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They try your form to see 
(Its lineless agony) 

In our philosophy 

Which stops, as cold and bare 
As headless hair, 

As lifeless as your bones, 
Obtuse as meadow stones: 
Re-corporated be! 

(They cry you in despair) 
Lest we, a blind race, 
Imitate mortality 

For all our living’s pace, 
And drawn into the bliss 

Of your disperséd face 
Should join, before our place, 
Death’s long anabasis. 


BRIEF MESSAGE 


This, Warren, is our trouble now: 
Not even fools could disavow 
Three centuries of piety 

Grown bare as a cottonwood tree 
(A timber seldom drawn and sawn 
And chiefly used to hang men on), 
So face with calm that heritage 
And earn contempt before the age. 


Allen Tate 
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Allen Tate 
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AUNT MARIA AND THE GOURDS 


Aunt Maria, to whom all doors are open, 

Knocks at none. Who is there left to see 

Behind old doors where once her carriage stopped 
The devil looks out for his own. The devil has taken 
Cherry and Spruce streets into the kingdom of Hell, 
Lopped the trees, put in his plate-glass windows, 
Smartened the ruins with optimism and paint, 

As was foretold in ’Sixty-five. For her 


5 


The old home place is good enough to live in, 
Fspecially good to die in. She will die 

At the proper time, but meanwhile is at home 
Thursdays at four o’clock on the Charlotte Pike. 
The yellow hair—you know how Colonel Bob, 
Her father, shook his yellow hair 

Before the charging ranks on Shiloh field 
That hair is graying. It becomes the hands 
Which pass the cups and silver; and the voice 
Matches the shoulders, gracious and unbowed 
By all the kingdoms of Hell. 


It is too late 
To cultivate the rising generations, 
But in the name of youth and spring 
Born to fulfil the obscure prophecies 
Written in blood and readable to the wise, 
At every sowing-time she plants her gourds 
Beside the porch where the dark shadow of doom 
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Donald Davidson 


Speaks, when the ominous winds of March are near. 
There have I visited, not yet too young 

And not too strange to hear the song of the gourds, 
And wandered homeward haunted by a face 
Uncompromised by time, a ringing look, 

A withered finger lifted, gesturing hush. 


Beneath the window-sill the dry gourds clung 

Ungathered, scraping the dry bricks, 

Knocking together when the wind blew 

Clammy and fierce, out of the wilderness. 

Not knowing spring, the gourds clicked and rasped 

An innocent fatality of song. 

Leaning at twilight over the window-sill, 

Looking toward Nashville, neglecting the candles and 
voices, 

I heard the gourds’ foretelling, I felt the hollow 

Rattle of voices singing of Babylon; 

Of Babylon, to whom the years have whispered 

Predictions that the builders cannot now 

Confound with any charm or reassurance. 

Vibrations deep, imperative as death, 

Wrench and shiver. These are not a dream. 


You who walk in callous innocence, 

Pacing, as once I paced, the long street, 
Pause, look down, remember how this stone 
Slid and avoided, even as you set your foot. 


Hear the rattle of gourds over Babylon. 
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Learn what the years have whispered secretly, 
Learn how the stone refused your heel and may 
Again miss and waver, and hurl you on 
Stumbling to what awaits beyond the corner. 


The wind blows, and Cumberland waters run 

To carry us home. And there beneath the bluffs 
Something stirs that once had life. It drops 

Into the stream, a last act of faith. 

Seedballs of sycamore, incautious leaves of willow, 
These have outstayed their autumn, teasing death 
Only so far, not yet beyond all patience. 

Now they let go. The tawny wind-rocked billow 
Receives them all, no questions, no complaints. 
But here there are no leaves for the wind to stir, 
And no faith, even to die. Only a smoulder, 
Only an evil burning and a smoke 

That hardly lifts, even for winds of spring. 


Thus sang the gourds, but Aunt Maria stood 
Watching us out of sight, and in the dark 

Her voice still flashed like a creature of the air 
About our heads, pleading, Do not forget! 

Come back! Remember! For the spring is here. 











Donald Davidson 
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QUESTION 


What eye reflect the sight 

Of this star-stippled night: 
What throat produce the words 
Of these night-haunted birds, 
Feathered, who sleep by day 
With silence none can say? 

The ripple’s perfect arc, 
Nudging the river’s glass, 
Astounds the huddled dark 
Where shadows hugely pass; 
Circumference none may draw. 
This then the body’s flaw: 

No cool peace-perfect thing 
Has sprung, nor yet may spring, 
And as a ripple ply 

These under-depths of sky 
Wherein I tensely stand— 

Hot word and ready hand 

Who own—to probe the heart 
Caverned from me apart. 


INVITATION 


LOOKING THROUGH 


Lady, forsake the torrid coastal marshes, 
The festering faces and the stagnant talk, 
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For there are venomous serpents in the rushes 
With beady eyes that eye you where you walk; 
And I will show you trees at moon-set striking 
The attitudes my grim despair distils, 

And I will serve you coffee to your liking 

When morning breaks with singing in the hills. 
I have not felt the wind of beauty blowing 
Sweet from your hands upon me in this place; 

I do not even know your brightest going 
Through alien streets enamoured of your grace. 
I only know that peace beyond my knowing 
Slipped from my side and turned away her face. 


THE DREAMERS 
“His night sleep doth change his knowledge.’ 
Ecclesiasticus XL 


’ 


But how bring back from those vague outland meadows 
Wherein the mind released wide-wandering fares, 

How keep the knowledge that our waking yields 

Up to the dark receding? Ah, we knew 

The thing to still this clamor, kill these cares. 

We trod a spacious country where the days 

Of one life clearly fell as water-springs 

That lip the cool green ledge. Also we knew 

The necessary thing for that fresh flow 

That might but for the bastard sun have run 

Into eternity where there’s no turning. 
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Gene de Bullet 


And so it is with sleep. And as the light 

Spills westward dimly, and the eyelids take 

The gradual day upon them as from who 

Shall say what tender giving, we awake 

And what was known is lost; the fine thread broken. 


And yet you pale at death, the darkening stream. 


Gene de Bullet 
TIME 


We walked in the cool evening dusk 
and your quiet body seemed 
solemn and calm and warm. 
We sat waiting; and no one spoke. 
I could not have said the words I thought because— 
I thought no words, 
looking in your face in the light that comes 
before the gold is gone, and goes 
before the silver comes. 
And after a time I saw you quiver, slight and unasked, 
and the dew had chilled my feet. 
I was afraid you wanted to run, 
your steps were so swift and sure and your mouth so set. 
The buds are still waiting—unbloomed though long past 
time 
it is long past time 
it is long past time. 


Erle Howry 
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PERSONS SEEN 


CHANGELING 


I know she will walk only 

The most untravelled ways. 

Think not that she is lonely 

Who carves her onyx days 

Like toad eyes rimmed with amethyst 
In the skin’s more subtle greys. 


I have seen her face taut swollen 

And her hands like shrivelled pods; 
And her eyes I have seen—huge, unconcerned— 
Horribly like God’s. 


Search not. She takes strange forms of matter 
For one so queerly young; 

She is the first of bloated wasps 

When the thorn-crowned thieves are hung, 

Or the silver frost of fungus 

Above the balls of dung. 


BUT FOR OURSELVES 


Not to each other will we say 
That we have heard it, 

Nor even to ourselves; 

But it is there. 


Always in our ears the great and quiet murmur of its falling, 
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Josephine W. Fohnson 


The unseen rain of our life’s hours, 
Washed in dark rivers to one sea. 


We will not say ever to ourselves 

That it is near us 

The lightning spar, the white and twisted wires of Death; 
Nor that which follows— 

The long thunder-drum of sorrow in its wake. 


But for ourselves we shall seek out 

Some unknown dawn; 

Some great and undiscovered clearing, 

A high noon without precedent: 

Not all our lives endure the sound of this perpetual falling, 
Remembering only 

One hour of broken clouds and moonwide earth. 


LOVE 


I would give much to see the truth less clearly, 
That I might sneer at you once more— 
Calling you suave, a hypocrite, 

Smooth-rined, a hollow shell, 

All the old names— 

Before I knew. 


I can no.longer watch you with cold eyes, 


Like green autumnal waters 
Untroubled by the wind. 


Fosephine W. Fohnson 
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BERGRUINE ENGLEHAUS 


I have slept out a dream. I have heard 
Too much of the prattle of desolation, 


Visualized the skulls in rumination; 
There are no seas like death. 


Grown out of an immediate life 
I feel it as the last refused importance; 
So I love death somewhat surprisingly, 
Meeting it suddenly in memory. 


Confronted impenetrably by therefore eyes, 

And the desolate miracle of blood, the all-forsaken, 
I am broken, as it humbled this tower of stone 
Into a hand importunating distance. 


I have not been of you, have muted time, 
Castle! My hands are nettled with blue flowers 
I did not know I was forbidden to touch, 

But my eyes are stung with a bluer distance. 


Fame J Palme r i ‘ade 














POEM AND SEQUENCE 
AT MEMPHIS 


At Memphis, on the bluff 
Above the Mississippi, 

Is a statue wrought in bronze 
Not quite so hard and rough 

As the flesh it remembers. 
Wizard of the Empire Invisible, 
Wizard of the rapid saddle, 
Bedford Forrest, through stiff Decembers 
And gallant Junes, sits to stare 
At Donelson and Henry 

“Let’s give "em a dare, 


Boys.” 


While Bragg and Joe Johnston, Longstreet, 
And yet the magnanimous Lee, 

Bowed this way and that, 

Were feared to break rules 

Or offend the referee 

While these suaver swordsmen fenced, 
He fought, not on the pretty map 
Moving up battalions of butternut pins 
At hostile lines and blue dispositions; 
But like the thunderous clap 

Of thunder on the lightning stroke, 
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Bedford Forrest, gigantic him, 
Caught his companies in his hand, 
And hurled them at the enemy-folk. 


CITY 


Law 
There is no city built up on hills. 
Romulus built Rome with a wall. 
I have worn nine pavements out, whereon 
The blind girl gathered her tambourine 
Counterfeit-penny-full. 


Science 
In Minchen Einstein got the fourth dimension 
On Science who killed 
Quixote our third who died. 
On his burial night we forgot him 
This other child. 


Business 
Under the sun these dead are the strong people; 
Catacombs they have built for stores, 
Wherein they trade strength for union. 
Outside in lone magnificence to the single moon 
The lion roars. 
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THE SON OF SENISUB* 


I DEMOCRACY 


Senisub took no wife. 

A woman in a year gives birth but once. 
He contrived a dexterous harem 

And manufactured sons. 


The infantry of Grant came marching, 
And set their brothers free. 

The white knight turned on his stallion 
And rode him down to the sea. 


You are the salt of the earth, Somed, 
Senisub’s son; 

Salted land is withered, where 

The vulture finds his carrion. 


II ART 


Senisub, situate now at Memphis, 

Angled in the Father of Waters, 

And catching fewer fish than more artistic friends, 
Conceived three slaughters. 


Cannibals know that blood is richest wine. 
And cups from Homer’s ancient veins 


* Senisub is an anagram of Business; Somed, which appears in the text, of Demos 
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Mingled with golden cups from Angelo. 
Handel on the white robber’s chest made red stains. 


Thrice full of denied brothers’ blood, 
Senisub taught anew Mount Olivet: 

That Mammon must be served with God- 
This is the law and the profit. 


Now is Artist Vicar at Memphis; 

In Senisub’s golden temple 

He shoulders a silver cross, 

And southern bells with purple cords keep a silent steeple. 


Ill AMBITION 


Somed, born in that peculiar one 
Of many ancient valleys, 
Looked in envious desire 


Up to the Earth’s high places. 


Somed clomb to the top, 

Aided by Senisub his father, 

But got no greeting from the moon-lady, 

For clay feet in moonlight can cast no shadow. 


Somed then sought vengeance from a cult 
Whose priest 

Crumbled mountains down to the sea. 
Weighting the sun up in the East. 
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Saville Clark 


On that mountain land 

That rose a splendid moon-miracle 

I have seen the sun spread up in the east 
Commanded by this oracle. 


Brothers of the startled moon, 
Who did not need ambition 
lave sought Orion’s fate 
And become in memoried skies an arrogant constellation. 


IV ACTION 


Hammers in my heart 

Thought of Maccabeus and Charles Martel. . . . 
Senisub, 

I have chosen well. 

Muscle, naked muscle in sweat-light, 

Gleaming 

On arms and back and thunderous chest, 


Better than your weary scheming. 


Saville Clark 
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COMMENT 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE purpose of this Southern Number of Porrry, cer- 

tainly the editor’s purpose, is not to exhibit to the 
nation a new school of poets, or even to present the work 
of any new poets at all. And it was far from his intention 
to show what the South can do in competition with other 
sections. He has tried merely to get together the best 
poems by Southern pcets he could find at the moment, and 
to publish some commentary on their present position, in- 
tellectually and socially speaking, to the end that the 
public might draw its own conclusions as to the value of 
the Southern scene for poetry, and of Southern poets. No 
other purpose could be defined; a section of this country, 
which, according to the principles of the Fathers at any 
rate, is a nation within a nation, is not a definition nor a 
church with an accessible dogma; it is rather like the 
features of a face, that can be seen and recognized, and 
given a denotative name, but not an abstract name. So, 
in deciding who was entitled to appear in a Southern 
exhibit, the editor was compelled to rely wholly upon his 
powers of immediate recognition as the final arbiter over 
certain other, yet important matters of birth, residence, 
and even subject-matter. Mr. Archibald MacLeish has 
written a poem about Mexico, but he is not a Mexican; nor 
was Shakespeare an Italian. That quality which makes 
an English poet English similarly makes a writer Southern, 
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or Western, or New England: how long these distinct 
qualities shall survive, or whether they should survive, are 
not editorial questions. I refer the reader to Mr. David- 
son’s essay, printed herein, and to the last paragraph of 
Mr. Warren’s. 

The problem is speculative, and although, as Mr. 
Warren points out, the relation of the poet to his world is 
an aspect of the significance of scientific ideas in the 
modern mind, it is probable that it is only an aspect, a 
more general fashion of stating the oldest problem of 
esthetics. It is fundamentally the problem of what the 
poet shall “imitate,” and to what end. As poetry grows 
increasingly abstract, it competes with science, or as 
Aristotle might have put it, competes with some form of 
history, and is hence less an imitation of perceived forms 
than practicable versions of what happens. The local, 
immediate, and the concrete are the take-off of poetry, and 
the terms of some long-settled familiarity with concrete 
features of experience are doubtless the origin of its form. 
Mr. Ezra Pound has for years belabored the necessity for 
the concrete, but he seems to give his case away to the 
scientist in not being able to stop long enough on some few 
realms of fact to understand them: the result is that the 
cosmopolitan Mr. Pound, a very great artist, is an incom- 
plete scientist. 

The historian of Southern poetry must constantly pause 
to inquire into the causes of our thin and not very com 


prehensive performance, in the past, and it may be, as the 
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next generation will see us, in the present also. For the 
thousands who read William Gilmore Simms’ novels and 
his defense of slavery, a handful knew his poetry, though 
by any test it deserved as much reading as his prose. 
There was never a profession of letters in the South. 
There were, and perhaps here and there there still are, 
ladies and gentlemen. It is the English social tradition. 
If there had been a Southern Congreve for a Voltaire to 
visit, he would have been a “man of fashion”’ first, or the 
American synonym for him in the 1840’s, and Voltaire 
would have been disgusted at his lack of professional pride. 
Perhaps this tradition is still active, but it is certainly less 
so than it was in the time of Lanier. It may be gone en- 
tirely; yet the Southern man of letters, freed from it, has 
not seen the opportunities of his freedom. On the neces- 
sity of making Southern writers, and for that matter 
American writers, a professional class, bound together by 
all the ties of a profession whose ethics consists in devotion 
to the craft—on the need of this, some writer should 
speedily write a tract, and no title could be better suited to 
it than Up from Slavery. 

Yet the problem of professional solidarity is not simple. 
Society in the United States, in this era, is not more 
cerned about literature than the plantation was: the 
plantation did not create a great literature, but it read 
great literature and it had a profound grasp of ideas 
relevant to its needs—the only kind of ideas any society 
ever achieves. The industrialist knows little or nothing, 
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neither imaginative literature nor political philosophy. If 
the modern writer, unlike the old Southern writer, is 
emancipated from the demands of social conformity, it is 
not because he has been intelligently emancipated; it is 
rather that the decay of social standards has left him free, 
but nevertheless hanging in the air. The place of the old 
Southern writer was narrow, it hardly existed, but to the 
extent that it did exist, it was defined. 

Something of this sense of order appears, at least to the 
editor’s mind, to show forth in the poems printed in this 
issue. (This is partly irrelevant to the question of their 
merit.) These writers have a point of view: Mr. Percy’s 
sonnet is Victorian, but the “idea” if tame is clearly 
defined; and Mr. Saville Clark’s poetry, which I suppose 
some persons will find modern and obscure, is equally 
certain of its terms and point of view. The intellectual 
problem of the Southern mind is a property spontaneously 
presented to writers in that section. The historian may 
say then, that the South now should produce a poetry 
clearer and more central in its orientation than that of any 
other American section. That is something to be seen. 

It remains to describe the method by which the poets 
were selected for this issue. They all appear upon invita- 
tion; none was asked to submit poems—a responsibility 
that the editor was not in a position to take. Some 


writers who were asked to contribute, for various reasons 


could not. Their presence would have given distinction to 
the exhibit. 
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To Miss Monroe’s sympathetic co-operation with me I 
cannot express enough gratitude. This number appears in 
the fortieth volume of Porrry. Each of these volumes 
attests her eagerness to assist the cause of poetry not only 
here but abroad; she alone has come from the beginning of 
the late renascence to the present, with all the vigor of a 
new start. No single compliment could do justice to her 
services to the American poet. Allen Tate 


THE SOUTHERN POET AND HIS TRADITION 


Ten years ago, in reviewing Carolina Chansons, the 
editor of Porrry saw in the joint work of DuBose 
Heyward and Hervey Allen the promise of a new arti- 
culateness for the South. The South had a heroic past; it 
was rich with legend and fierce with feeling; there was no 
perceptible reason, Miss Monroe thought, why Mr. 
Heyward and other Southerners then beginning to write 
should not make the fullest possible use of the material at 
hand. Out of the Southern tradition there ought to grow 
an exciting, possibly a really great Southern poetry which 
would be a considerable ornament to American letters. 

At the time, I was one of a group of poets in Nashville 
Tennessee, who though committed to the idea of a dis- 
tinctly Southern poetry, could not accept Miss Monroe’s 
doctrine. We felt that it was dangerous to prescribe any 
special subject matter for the new Southern poets; and it 
was dangerous to tie them up with the sort of local color 
program that Miss Monroe’s remarks seemed to imply. 
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In the columns of The Fugitive, then just getting under 
way, we said as much, and said it with a defiant bellicosity 
that was quite wasted. If it had been noticed, it might 
have reminded observers that the picturesque charm of the 
Carolina Low Country was one thing, but the pugnacious- 
ness of the western South, still “half-horse, half-alligator” 
and ready to fight all comers, was another thing. 

It is not my task to say whether the Southern poets, in 
the ten years since Carolina Chansons, have fulfilled Miss 
Monroe’s hope. Mr. Heyward, to be sure, seems to have 
abandoned poetry. The “poetry renaissance” of the South 
is less ebullient than it was in 1920-22. The Poetry 
Society of South Carolina, surely the finest organization of 
its kind in existence, probably finds itself in the embarrass- 
ing position of wondering where the poets have gone whom 
it is pledged to foster. 


oO 
5 


It is time to state Miss Monroe’s proposition again, 
though in slightly different terms. After all, it is a fair 
question to ask why Southern poets, as artists with a very 
special local heritage, cannot write like Southerners, rather 
than like “‘advanced” Parisians or Greenwich Villagers; 
and why they cannot, among other things, write about the 
indubitably Southern themes, even the Southern legends, 
places. heroes, though that alone, of course, will not make 
them Southern poets, or in fact, poets of any sort. 

Yet this, it seems, is precisely what many of them can- 
not do, or cannot without falling into grievous error. A 
young poet “emerging” in the South today is in danger of 
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following one of two courses, both of which are bad. In 
one case he will utterly divorce himself from all sense of 
locality and at once begin to write clever but trifling 
imitations of decadent poetasters in New York, London, 
and Paris. But, if he is safely illiterate, and so manages to 
escape the infection of our times, he may then write 
“Southern” poetry containing very proper local references; 
and this is sure to be as empty as the other was clever. One 
tendency gives us modernists of every type—people who 
begin by grandly renouncing their birthright and by con 
tributing to woolly Messiah magazines of the Blues or 
Contempo variety. The other tendency begets local 
laureates—cheerful infants who commit monstrosities such 
as state songs on the model of Katharine Lee Bates’ 
America the Beautiful. This happens too often not to be 
emphasized as a phenomenon of our times. It can be 
traced out on a considerable scale in such an anthology as 
Mr. Addison Hibbard’s The Lyric South. It appears, 


though to a less horrifying degree, in the work of some of 


our best poets. It almost amounts to this: that a poet 


cannot be “Southern” without behaving like a fool; and if 


he tries not to be a fool, he will not be recognizably 
“Southern.” 

But the malady, if it is such, is not limited to the poets. 
It may be found in a far more virulent degree among 
Southern writers of fiction, some of whom have occupied 
themselves—and with no little success—in getting out 
“Yankee” novels about the virtues of the downtrodden 
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black man and the vices of the depraved white man in the 
South. I should be the last to decry the excellence that 
the better of these writers display. But it is evident that 
the attitudes underlying their work are too often borrowed 
from the progressive North and do not belong to the con- 
servative South. 

Yet they should not be blamed too harshly. In America 

or at least in the progressive America which has been 
most vocal in recent years—every man who starts out to 
be an artist is subjected to a subtle but powerful pressure 
to emancipate himself from his native surroundings. If he 
is born in Keokuk and wants to do serious writing, his first 
act must be either to run away from Keokuk or somehow 
disclaim it. His craft does not come to him as part of a 
generally diffused tradition which has local roots and which 
1e naturally appropriates as his own. No, he must get out 
and grab what he can from the set of rapidly shifting 
formule spawned from the disorder of a delocalized, 
vaguely cosmopolitan society, masquerading rather noisily 
as a civilization. What does this society, loudly proclaim- 
ing its devotion to culture and the good life, have to teach 
the artist? To judge from the evidence, it teaches con- 
tempt, suspicion, disillusionment; it has no positive 
standards to offer, other than a maudlin apostrophe to 
Beauty, and no loyalties to anything nearer at hand than 
a somewhat tenuous World-soul. If I may use the words 
of one of its popular prophets, Everett Dean Martin, it 
says to the artist, as to all “civilized” persons: “It is 
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nobler to doubt than to believe, for to doubt is often to 
take sides with fact against oneself.”” The skeptical, at- 
cross-purposes tendency of our society was never better 
epitomized than in this amazing and, I would say, dam- 
nable utterance. Whatever it may mean for the scientist, 
this pronouncement offers a lamentable prospect for the 
poet, who must believe or perish. It is no wonder that our 
artists believe nothing; or, by a natural reaction, they turn 
in and believe too much, trying vainly to rebuild a per- 
sonal mythology of some kind as a substitute for the 
tradition that the worshippers of doubt have destroyed. 
Southern writers share this malady along with American 
writers in general, but one nevertheless feels that they 
ought not to share as much as they do. For Southern } 
society is not yet “American” society. While the North 
has been changing its apparatus of civilization every ten 
years or so—this being, I fear, the peculiar curse inherited 
from that restless haunted soul, Abraham Lincoln—the 
South has stood its ground at a fairly safe distance and 
happily remained some forty or fifty years behind the 
times. Having once got hold of an idea, even though it be 
not quite a perfect idea, the South does not hasten to dis- 
card it, but keeps holding on. The South has never been 
able to understand how the North, in its astonishing quest 
for perfection, can junk an entire system of ideas almost 
overnight, and start on another one which is newer but no 
better than the first. This is one of the principal differ- 
ences, out of many real differences, between the sections- 
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it is perhaps the reason why the South is not “America the 
Menace.” 

One would expect that Southern writers would be 
responsive to this stable tradition. The South ought to 
have an artistic tradition to fit its social and historical 
background. One ought to be able to say of it as AE said 
of Ireland, that it is a good field for the arts, especially for 
poetry, simply because, in contrast to progressive America, 
it has long been defeated and poor and behind the times; 
or, furthermore, because it offers its people belief rather 
than doubt, conviction rather than skepticism, loyalty 
rather than distrust. There ought to be something virile 
and positive in its art, as an art linked by devotion to a 
concrete place rather than animated by a loose enthusiasm 
for a “national” culture which has no organic unity behind 
it. For instance, if a Southerner had written Fohn Brown’s 
Body, one would have expected to find the subject treated 
with more conviction and finality than Stephen Vincent 
Benét, writing somewhat remotely, could put into it. 

Turning to the literary past, I find the evidence on this 
point rather confused and not too comforting. I should 
hardly join with those determined Rebels who would 
defend Southern literature at any cost against the asper- 
sions of Yankee critics. On the other hand, I should dis- 
claim any agreement with those very fashionable critics— 
among them a few Southerners—who have been issuing 
passionate and contemptuous repudiations of the sup- 
posedly “‘sentimental” literature of the Old South. The 
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literature of the Old South is neither as good nor as bad as 
partisans have represented it to be. Vernon Louis 
Parrington, at least, has proved that the South shared 
with the West the dignity of producing a more respectable 
body of literature than the New England Brahmins ever 
used to allow. The poetry of the Old South and of the 
post-bellum South had the virtues and defects of American 
poetry in general; it was Romantic, or it was Victorian, 
with some sporadic excellence but with no concerted and 
general achievement such as existed in New England. In 
the South there are Poe and Lanier to set off against 
Emerson and Whitman; there are minor poets like Timrod, 
Hayne, Russell, Pinckney, or even the newly discovered 
Chivers. There are also the folk-singers, whose value is 
only now being realized. These anonymous poets 
makers of ballads, songs, and spirituals—were and are 
abundant in the South to a degree which other sections 
can hardly claim. Yet on the whole one might well say 
with John Crowe Ransom that the arts of the South in 
times past took another direction than poetry. They were 
the eighteenth-century arts of dress, conversation, man 
ners: or, I might add, of architecture, handicraft, oratory, 
anecdote—all respectable enough and sufficiently recorded 
to the credit of the South. There is no reason to think 
that these arts did not express a Southern tradition rather 
intimately and without any fumbling or debate. Indeed, 
the problem of the relation of the Southern artist to his 
tradition did not then arise in its modern form. 
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Now, however, it has arisen, and the issues it raises are 
acute. If the South is destined, as so many people are 
saying, to be “articulate” on a scale never before realized, 
it would be a strange trick of fate for writers to find them- 
selves, at such a moment, inhibited from a free expression 
of the Southern tradit?on, unable to speak for the South as 
a living historic entity which is separate from America 
though bound to it, and still abiding to a marked degree 
by the tenets of a civilization so thoroughly un-American 

in the modern sense) that it is in one breath romantically 
admired and in the next breath harshly deplored by the 
much interested North. 

Yet such is the danger that threatens. Those well- 
wishers, like Miss Monroe, who are rightly eager to see a 
Southern poetry arise which is recognizably Southern and 
not merely a somewhat tropical version of Sandburg, 
Robinson, or Eliot—those critics must recognize that there 

; civil strife within the South itself, and because of this 
civil strife the peculiar dilemma of the American artist, 
described above, becomes deeply accented. 

And how unnecessarily so. Left undisturbed, the 
Southern tradition would undoubtedly register effectively 
in art. But it has not been left undisturbed. Instead, the 
so-called Southern liberal group, who have of late grown 
much in power, aided by Northern philanthropy and by 
agitation in Northern journals, have bent every energy to 
persuade the South to make over its civilization on the 
progressive Northern plan, largely through the combined 
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agencies of a sweeping industrialization and a large-scale 
“liberalized”’ scheme of public education. The effect of 
this program has undoubtedly been to dislocate many 
Southern writers from a proper relation to their own people 
and their own tradition. As studied, for example, in such 
a center of progressive agitation as the University of North 
Carolina, the program would reveal on the one hand a 
determined effort to encourage young Southern writers to 
be spokesmen for their own section—to produce a modern 
literature expressive of the South. So far, so good. This 
would be laudable indeed, were it all. 

But there is also the social program that underlies and 
accompanies the program for the encouragement of the 
arts. This social program is not native at all. It is 
foreign to the ideas that are most deeply rooted in the 
Southern experience and the Southern temperament. It 
involves a repudiation not only of the Southern past but of 
the elements of the Southern character that are most 
firmly ingrained. The progressive leaders, in short, are 
asking the Southern writer to pay a terrible price for his 
modernity. They are asking contradictory things, and 
with such influences beating upon them, Southern artists 
will escape distortion only by being uncommonly level- 
headed and discerning. As long 
endures, the Southern artists who are affected will do their 
work under the handicap of a painful self-consciousness 
Theirs will be the dilemma of the modern artist who in one 
act must both deny himself and express himself. 
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There is no remedy, short of the rise to power of a body 
of Southern writers, economists, politicians, and clergy 
who will fight to a finish the new order of carpetbaggers 
and scalawags—or else assimilate them. But even this 
remedy has much peril for the arts, which do not profit 
much by contentiousness. It is certain, however, that the 
well-wishers for the South cannot with one gesture “up- 
lift” the South into the blessings of modern civilization, 
and with another demand of Southern writers that they 
exhibit in their works the virtues of a way of life that they 
have just been urged to repudiate. Yet if there is hope 
and I think there is much hope, in view of the extraor 
dinary confusion into which industrial civilization has 
got itself—the poets are likely to go further than other 
writers toward realizing the ideal of a free expression of the 
Southern character in literature. For the poets are un- 
popular, the poets are never promoted, they escape the 
commercial taint that hangs over novelists and play- 
wrights. Let them, then, write what they will, depending 
on their own integrity for a guide, and if they live like the 
' Miller of Dee, envying nobody and with nobody envying 
them, they need not fear that their integrity will be im- 
pugned or spoiled. Donald Davidson 


A NOTE ON THREE SOUTHERN POETS 


Four years ago Addison Hibbard, perhaps with less 
complacency in the past than hope for the future, compiled 
the Lyric South, an anthology of recent poetry from this 
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section. One swallow does not make a summer; but, 
although some thirty writers contributed, candid reflection 
on this volume enforced a certain modesty concerning the 
“new poetry” of the South, or the “Southern revival,” or 
what you will. Since the anthology was not devised as a 
monument of parochial piety, the quality of the exhibit 
did not reflect on the intention or taste of the anthologist. 
It reflected on the Southern poet. 

Poetic landscape in the section has suffered little altera- 
tion during the last four years. Certain poets who were 
excluded with becoming regret from the Hibbard collection 
because they had not published individual volumes—for 
instance, Merrill Moore or more notably Allen Tate 
have since removed that somewhat artificial disability. 
And John Gould Fletcher, who was omitted along with 
Conrad Aiken on the ground that most of his writing had 
been done elsewhere, has more recently made overt his 
connection with the native region. 

It may be objected to discussion of Fletcher here that 
the place of his birth was accident, happy or unhappy for 
his talent, but thai his choice of residence is deliberate. 
But he is not an English poet, and if American he is a 
Southern poet. Further, he has publicly 
is aware of and interested in the Southern situation. Cer- 
tainly, he has done more to achieve the debatable distinc- 
tion of being a Southern poet than have those writers who 
exploit, either with or without coming to this section, the 
local color or romantic legend presumably to be found on 
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this side the Ohio. But I wish to discuss Fletcher here, 
or rather to discuss his early work, because he did ot 
choose to remain in the South. 

The important connection of Fletcher with the Imagist 
group is well known. But the republication in 1930 of 
Preludes and Symphonies has meaning aside from its rela- 
tion to that premature and restricted movement, and aside 
from the fact that these poems represent, to my mind, 
some of the most suggestive experiments in the resource of 
English verse made in this century of experiment. The 
principle on which Fletcher worked—“‘a presentation of 
daily life in terms of highly-orchestrated and colored 
words” —arbitrarily limited the nature of his performance; 
that is, the emotion of some experience of daily life was to 
be treated without reference to the external stimulating 
items of the experience. It was an attempt, in violent 
reaction from the opposing emphasis, to abstract emotional 
from logical composition. 

The attempt, as it appears to me, as to give the structure, 
not merely random suggestions, of the emotion. But 
Fletcher’s allusive method defeated this intent in so far as 
the abstraction was complete; that is, on account of the 
indefinite basis of communication. The effect was one of 
vague mood, sometimes distracted, rather than assisted, 


of form, of which certain critics have complained, was 


by independent suggestiveness of imagery. The difficulty 


simply a function of the more primary trouble. That 
Fletcher was not unaware of the primary trouble is in- 
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dicated by his occasional effort to circumvent it, as in the 
almost allegorical use of the stoker. Later development 
of the allusive method has worked in other terms intended 
to give the poet more precise control over his effects. For 
instance, the poems of Hart Crane: although his imagery 
is more difficult and complicated than that of Fletcher, it 
functions, in a poem like Lachrymae Christi, with reference 
to a special theme and special experience. The poem may 
be open to grave criticism, but is less vulnerable in regard 
to form. And again, the work of Eliot: a certain historical 
sense more definitely sustains the method, and the com- 
ponents of what Edmund Wilson has called “‘a music of 
ideas” afford a more tangible clue to their own inter- 
relations and their relation to the central theme than do 
the non-progressive pure images of Fletcher’s early poems. 

But the very deficiency of Fletcher’s poetry in this 
regard was related to development elsewhere. His work 
would be important, if for no other reason, on account of 
the extension of rhythmical possibilities of the language 
and the peculiar care bestowed upon the richness and 
variety of verse texture. In the verse of both Swinburne 
and Hopkins there is great intricacy and richness of 
texture, but a certain monotony. In his “highly-orches- 
trated and colored words” Fletcher has exploited surprise 


and resolution in a fashion not dissimilar to the verse of 


Ash Wednesday, especially in the last three divisions of //’. 


Take, for example, the widely anthologized Jrradiations V 


from Fletcher, first printed in Porrry for December, 1913: 
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Whirlpools of purple and gold, 

Winds from the mountains of cinnabar, 

Lacquered mandarin moments, palanquins swaying and balancing 
Amid the vermilion pavilions, against the jade balustrades. 

Glint of the glittering wings of dragon-flies in the light: 

Silver filaments, golden flakes settling downwards, 

Rippling quivering flutters, repulse and surrender, 

The sun broidered upon the rain, 

The rain rustling with the sun. 


And Fletcher was the first, or one of the first, to develop in 
English a type of imagery which Edith Sitwell has since 
erected into something like an oblique technique of vision. 
In Irradiations XI: 

Gatr st crimson plaques of cinnabat 

Shrills, like a diamond, dawn’s last star. 
Or . : : 

In the humid gardens of my soul 

The crimson peonies explode. 
But on the extent to which these similarities represent in- 


A 


ependent debts to common sources in French poetry I am 
not able to comment. 

A certain reactionary temper, an explicitness sometimes 
poetically unfortunate, has appeared with Fletcher’s 
changed intention in later work, the change to a poetry 
more concerned with “ideas.” He has written poetry of 
distinction, but less theoretical interest; he has not, 
apparently, clarified the principles from which he is work- 
ing. The ideal of the early poetry was clear—a sort of 
absolute poetic communication, a pure art. This abstrac- 
tion was related to another abstraction: the separation of 
the poet’s concern from his social and, in one sense, his 
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merely physical environment. Fletcher shook the dust of 
the South off his feet, and the dust of the continent. The 
South and the continent, I suppose, must take the blame. 
But Fletcher was one of many who, wisely or unwisely, 
made the extreme choice. Certainly, at that time it may 
have seemed inevitable. Since the time of Fletcher’s 
pilgrimage many poets have remained at home on this con- 
tinent. Some have remained even in the South. 

Donald Davidson, among those who have stayed at 
home both literally and spiritually, has made the most 
ambitious and most obvious attempt to orientate his 

. poetry in terms of his own social tradition. Crane’s The 
Bridge, Benét’s fohn Brown’s Body, and Davidson’s Tall 
Men are perhaps the three major efforts to employ—or to 
create—the native myth. Davidson’s poem has a con- 
centrated and personal intensity not found in the other 
two. Poets like DuBose Heyward, Hervey Allen, or 
Josephine Pinckney have used local color and legend of the 
South, but their concern seems primarily to be with the 
romantic possibilities as such. Davidson in The Ta// Men, 
so different in temper from the rather conventional early 
poetry in An Outland Piper, was engaged in an adventure 
of self-definition. It was a project to organize the furni- 
ture of the being: Bede’s sparrow in the firelit hall; the 
shades of John Sevier, Andrew Jackson, and Davy 
Crockett; the powder-blackened faces at the Franklin 
breastworks; niggers singing; the rumble of guns on the 
Western Front and the voices of those living and those 
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dead; the vaudeville of self-searching in Conversation in a 
Bedroom; religious confusion; the citizen running to the 
fire on Belmont Street. 
A child keeps asking, 
Where was I before I was born? And I shall say, 
O questioning son of man, I do not know 
Where you are now after you are born. 

Davidson is not an ironist, although there are certain 
ironical effects in the poem. He is concerned with the 
question of continuity, rather than disparity, in his notion 
of history in general and identity of the individual. When 
the disparities obtrude themselves, the effect is of shock 
and desperation, with little of the acceptance or resolution 
ordinarily inherent in irony as a mode. 

This implies the basic difficulty of the poem: the defect 
in resolution or, in terms of result, the defect in form. 
There is a fund of highly poetic material, in many instances 
handled with considerable effect; but that effect is not 
always adequately related to the major problem. Too 
often there is but a re-statement of the question, without 
sufficient flexibility of tone. The re-statements are not 
related organically; properly speaking, there is no defined 
climax. I do not mean to suggest that irony would have 
solved the problem; in the context of Davidson’s intention 
it would merely have obscured the problem. But I do 
suggest that a more definite, perhaps dramatic, focus 
would have clarified the total effect. A resolution was 
attempted in the section entitled Epithalamium and per- 
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haps in Resurrection, but neither provides a real focus, 
although it seems that with a different treatment Epithai- 
amium might have served. Benét, encountering in Fohn 
Brown’s Body the same problem, solved it, to my notion, 
even less satisfactorily with his belated reference to sky- 
scrapers, for Benét was writing, as several critics have 
remarked, without any special point of view. But since 
Davidson’s poem has not even the support of narrative, 
and depends to a greater extent on the personal view, its 
deficiency is more apparent. 

Both Donald Davidson and John Crowe Ransom have 
written widely concerning provincialism and, more 
definitely, concerning an agrarian as opposed to an indus- 
trial economy. One aspect of the discussion has involved 
the relation of the artist to the ordered, or disordered, 
society in which he happens to live. Ransom’s poetry, 
however, has been less local in materials than that of 
Davidson. But the central issue of his poetry bears 
directly on that general discussion even if the form in 
which it is cast is more remote. 

That issue is the disruption of sensibility. It has two 
aspects: man is a creature little lower than the angels and, 
at the same time, of the brute creation; again, there is a 
conflict between the scientific vision of quantity and that 
vision concerned with quality. The issue in itself is as old 
as man, but in the past a reconciliation has generally been 
possible in terms provided by a more stable way of life and 
a more ordered structure of ideas. The issue receives its 
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contemporary poignancy by reason of the absence of those 
two things. “‘A poet today .. .” writes I. A. Richards, 
who relates the matter to the rise of science, “is inevitably 
plagued by the problem of thought and feeling as poets 
have never been plagued before.” 

This issue is the source of Ransom’s irony. The poet 
cannot solve his problem by an act of will, but he can 
attempt to work out some sort of equilibrium that may 
permit him, even though at odds with himself, to continue 
the practice of his art without violating his own honesty. 
Analysis will show that most of Ransom’s poems are 
objectifications of this little interior drama. In this con- 
nection I can mention Necrological, Armageddon, Nocturne, 
Adventure This Side of Pluralism, Man Without Sense of 
Direction, Philomela, Miller’s Daughter, and Persistent 
Explorer. This last is simply a fable of the poet’s predica- 
ment, the most explicit statement of the situation. The 
irony of these pieces is not an effect of which the poet is 
merely enamored for its own sake, a perpetual romantic 
flight from “centrality.” Its reference is constant, 
although Irving Babbitt might not sanction the ethical 
propriety of the center to which it refers. 

These poems are not mere commentary, however witty, 
on the nature and conduct of the external world. In this 
sense their irony is to be distinguished from Hardy’s 
anecdotal and circumstantial irony, although Ransom has 
his own satires of circumstance, such as Night Voices or 


Miriam Tazewell, and has perhaps been influenced by 
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Hardy in his preference for the minor dramatic fable. 
This irony is further to be distinguished from Eliot’s irony 
of historical basis, the juxtaposition of a degenerate 
present with the noble past, which appears in so much of 
his work. A reading of Persistent Explorer and Sweeney 
Among the Nightingales would make the point perfectly 
clear. Eliot and Ransom, indeed, are engrossed by a 
similar problem, but have approached it from widely 
divergent angles. Both have wrought something that 
might have been a liability into poetic achievement. 

I have chosen for comment Fletcher’s early work and 
the work of Davidson and Ransom because these three 
poets illustrate such divergent attitude and practice. To 
them might have been added Allen Tate, the central 
problem of whose poetry combines in a highly personal 
fashion those found in Davidson’s and Ransom’s work. It 
involves the question of self-definition and the question 
put in the Ode to the Confederate Dead or, better, in the 
Last Days of Alice: 

O God of our flesh, return us to your wrath 

Let us be evil, could we enter in 

Your grace, and falter on the stony path. 
In his best performance these questions are focused in an 
immediate moral issue which gives that peculiar intensity 
found in Paradigm or Sonnets of the Blood. 

Has anything to give meaning to these comparisons 
happened in the South between the time that Fletcher 
shook its dust off his feet and the present time? Here a 
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speculation occurs to me. During the last fifteen years 
this section has been drawn violently and suddenly into 
the national life. This has meant an awakening and 
agitation in many respects. But for some this agitation 
has taken the form of a highly dramatic moral issue: old 
values implicit in a society have been made explicit, there 
has been a testing of the old by the new. Some generations 
back such testing might have taken the form of action, but 
by a peculiar conspiracy of circumstances the ordinary 
channels of direct action have since been stopped. But 
the issue exists, and poignantly. Certainly, it has helped 
to define the nature of both poetry and fiction in the 
period. Perhaps it is, by its dramatic and moral nature, a 
decisive factor. We are perpetually moralists, Dr. John- 
son said, but we are geometricians only by chance. He 
might have said, but we are poets only by chance. But 
that chance makes all the difference. 
Robert Penn Warren 


NEWS NOTES 


The usual editor resumes her chair at this point. 

Our April editorial has elicited many emphatic protests against the 
threatened discontinuance of Porrry. The New York Evening Post says 
the announcement “comes with a shock—from the very beginning the 
magazine has been, what it set out to be, the organ of a great art, the 
exhibition-place for its best current products”; and the paper lists many 
of our entries and declares: “The need for Porrry remains; some way 
should be found to continue its usefulness” —etc. 

The editor of the New York Herald-Tridune telegraphs that he “‘wouid 
like to help, is greatly distressed,” has read our editorial “with mingled 
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hope and alarm.” And James O’Donnell Bennett, in the Chicago 
Tribune, regrets “the threatened loss to Chicago of an institution—for 
such the magazine is—which, in proportion to what it costs, gives the city 
a loftier fame throughout the world than any other asset Chicago 
possesses.” 

John Hall Wheelock, the distinguished poet, long with Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, writes from New York: “Your magazine stands for 
something too fine and too real to be discontinued. Its loss would in a 
sense be a disgrace.” And from San Francisco Elsa Gidlow also feels the 
“disgrace” and longs “to do something about it—I cannot believe that 
lovers of poetry will let the magazine disappear.” 

Helen Hoyt Lyman swells the chorus from Los Angeles: “It seems like 
notice of the end of the world.’’ Also our small subscription-list makes her 
feel that “there is no use writing at all,” and she complains that “the 
gratitude poets have felt toward the magazine they have never been very 
whole-heartedly lavish in displaying or proclaiming.” 

a Margery Mansfield, secretary of the Poetry Society of America, thinks 
that “though the magazine is important as a device for giving the poet a 
hearing, it is probably more important as giving him something good or 
stimulating to read; for the terrible sameness of the poetry in our genera! 
periodicals is, I think, a real menace to the development of talent, and 
may even be pernicious to the mature poet.” 

And T. C. Wilson, a modernist poet of Columbus, Ohio, while confess- 
ing “exasperation with certain issues,” feels that it would be “unfortunate 
to suspend now, while some of the most interesting poetry for years is 
being written”; and he exhorts us: “For the honor of this republic, for our 
own pride, it is your duty to keep Poetry going as long as possible. It 
will be one of the few things that future ages will remember of our 
century—the best work you have printed and should continue to print 
will be spoken of when radios, telephones, side-shows, Henry Ford, 
Lindbergh, Clara Bow, Peaches Browning, Wm. Lyon Phelps, university 
education, prohibition, and aspirin are forgotten.” 

We are cheered by such eloquent protests as these, but as yet we have 
not heard anyone offering to supply the necessary $5000 a year. 

The death of Harold Morro at the early age of fifty-three, which 
occurred near the end of March in London, carries the editor of Porrry 
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back to 1912. In that eventful year he started The Poetry Review, a 
magazine of large 10x 7% format which attempted for English poets 
and playwrights a service similar to ours the same year in America. This 
magazine (not to be confused with the present English Poetry Review, a 
very poor affair) ran through the year 1912 as a monthly, then for two 
years as a quarterly under the title Poetry and Drama. But the War was 
too absorbing; Mr. Monro’s valor ceased to avail at the end of 1914. 

However, his publishing house and shop, the Poetry Bookshop, has 
persisted to the present day. Its imprint is on many books of verse, and 
also the four anthologies of Georgian Poetry which appeared biennially 
from 1911-12 to 1918-19 under the editorship of Edward Marsh, present- 
ing Rupert Brooke, D. H. Lawrence, Wilfrid Gibson and other poets who 
are now much more famous than they were at that time. 

In July, 1919, Mr. Monro made another effort at a magazine of poetry, 
issuing the first number of The Monthly Chapbook. This ran for 38 num- 
bers, the last one—June, 1923—announcing its finale as a monthly, 
though two annuals of 1924 and 1925 are numbered 39 and go. Many 
numbers were beautifully illustrated, and the typography of all Poetry 
Bookshop publications is of a quality much to be envied over here where 
printers’ rates for anything out of the ordinary are ruinously high. 

Mr. Monro was the author of seven books of verse, the first being 
Poems, put out in 1906, and the latest The Earth for Sale, which was 
reviewed in Poerry for August, 1930. He was an admirable reader of 
poetry. The editor will never forget the effect of his dark austerely hand- 
some head outlined against gray curtains in a small attic hall at the Book- 
shop, and the beauty of his voice reciting for half an hour, in June, 1923, 
poems by his dead friend Rupert Brooke. He was a devotee of the art 
whose loss will be seriously felt by all who love it, and by his many 
friends and admirers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Two poets are included in this year’s list of Guggenheim fellowships— 
George Dillon, of Chicago, and H. L. Davis, who has been living of late 
on Bainbridge Island, near Seattle. Mr. Dillon will go to Europe for his 
year, and Mr. Davis to Mexico. Besides these, only four writers are 
honored: Evelyn Scott, Caroline Gordon Tate and Louis Adamic as 
novelists; and Lewis Mumford as a critic. This would seem to be a small 
allowance for literature out of the 57 grants. 
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However, one finds a slightly increased proportion of creative artists. 
Besides the above six, there are four painters, four sculptors, one etcher, 
one dancer (a fine innovation), and three composers of music (including 
George Anthiel). Nineteen out of §7 is a better record than last year’s 
19 out of 77. There are five grants for historical research and writing, 
three for biographical, and eight for scientific, all but one of these 16 
going to college professors. And 17 scholars from Latin-America are the 
final entry. Scholars still have the best of it; creative achievement is still 
placed on a lower basis than historical and technical study. 

We regret to report a misprint in Mr. Lesemann’s poem Transport in 
the April issue, due to a misunderstood correction which arrived late 
from California. The second stanza on page 4 should read: 

Still, we shall toil for long and toil in vain, 

I think, to perfect any flying thing 

So resolute, so sturdy under strain, 

As this great ship of Earth, that now has gone 
Unreckoned ages without wavering, 

Bearing its fragile cargo blindly on 

In darkness, cold, and meteoric rain. 

Also the editor apologizes for an extreme case of absentmindedness, the 
confusing of two Miss Youngs in the April News Noses, and crediting to 
Marguerite Young, of Indianapolis, a poem, Northland Spring, which was 
written by Ella Young, the Irish poet, residing now in Halcyon, Cal. 

More than half of the poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, who has been called the dean of 
Southern women poets, has always lived in Baltimore, where, until her 
recent r_ cirement, she taught in high school. She is the author of a 
number of books of verse, the latest being White April (Farrar & Rine- 
hart); and two or three prose books, The York Road being just off the 
press. 

Mr. William Alexander Percy, a distinguished Southern poet of the 
older generation, practices law in Greenville, Miss. He is the author of 
Sappho in Levkas, In April Once, and other books of verse (Yale Univ. 
Press). 

Mr. Robert Penn Warren lives in Nashville, Tennessee, as a member 
of the English faculty of Vanderbilt University. He was a Rhodes 
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scholar at Oxford, and one of the Fugitive group in Nashville, and he has 
published verse and criticism in leading journals. 

Mr. Donald Davidson, of Nashville, was one of the organizers of The 
Fugitive. He is the author of 4n Outland Piper and The Tall Men 
Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

Mr. Saville Clark, a Mississippian, is an officer in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, now on duty in the Far East. His poem, Corporal Trim, appeared 
in the second American Caravan, 

Mr. Clark’s sequence on the anagrams Somed and Senisub forms a 
group, the last of which sets forth the poet’s solution of the universal 
problem in action, thus explaining his enlistment in the Marines. To 
the editor’s certain knowledge, he has never read Rimbaud. 

Miss Josephine W. Johnson, of Webster Groves, Mo., should not be 
confused with Miss Josephine Johnson, of Norfolk, Va., who has appeared 
in Poerry. 

Mr. Gene de Bullet lives in Catonsville, Md.; Mr. William Davidson 
in Franklin, Tenn.; and Mr. Erle Howry in Memphis. 

The other poets of this number have appeared before in our pages: 

Of these, Mr. John Gould Fletcher is the one our readers will remem- 
ber best. He first appeared as one of the Imagists in Dec., 1913, with 
Irradiations; and since then with more than fifty poems, the latest being 
To the Unknown God in Dec., 1926. Preludes and Symphonies (Mac- 
millan Co., 1930) is a reprint of earlier works. Mr. Fletcher, who was 
born and brought up in Little Rock, Ark., has travelled much and for 
some years has lived in London. 

Miss Josephine Pinckney, of Charleston, S. C., is the author of Sea- 
drinking Cities (Harper & Bros.). 

Dr. Merrill Moore, a native of Columbia, Tenn., is now practicing 
medicine in Boston. As a poet, he began in The Fugitive; his book, The 
Noise that Time Makes, was published in 1929 by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Mr. John Peale Bishop, a Kentuckian now resident in France, is the 
author of Green Fruit (1917); and a new book of verse will appear this fall. 

Mr. James Palmer Wade lives in Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Allen Tate, the editor of this number, lives in Clarksville, Tenn. 
His books of verse are Mr. Pope and Other Poems, and Poems—1929-1931!. 

he latter was reviewed last month by M. D. Z. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Yoke of Thunder, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan Co. 

High Mowing, by Marion Canby. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

From Feathers to Iron, by C. Day Lewis. Hogarth Press, London. 

Mortal Triumph and Other Poems, by Selden Rodman. Farrar & Rinehart. 

A Garden Revisited and Other Poems, by John Lehmann. Hogarth Press. 

Clemence and Clare, by Joan Adeney Easdale. Hogarth Press. 

Mortal Triumph, by Selden Rodman. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Without Sanctuary, by Mary Britton Miller. Macmillan Co. 

Kindred, by Abbie Findlay Potts. Macmillan Co. 

Love in Manhattan, by Don Wahn. Horace Liveright. 

The Trenchant Wind, by Katharine Fllis Barrett. W. Heffer & Sons, 
Ltd., Cambridge, England. 

Two Poems, by Dudley Fitts. Modern Editions Press, New York. 

Lift Your Hand Skywards, by Ethel King. Banner Press, Emory Univer- 
sity, Ga. 

Arrow Unspent, by Patrick D. Moreland. Clyde C, Cockrell Co., Dallas. 

Lines and Lyrics, by Cora M. Williams. Times Mirror Press, Los Angeles. 

Airs and Graces, by J. W. Brotherton. Ohio Valley Poetry Society, 
Cincinnati. 

T’ve Quite Forgotten Lucy, by Edward Storer. Dan Rider, London. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Garden Book of Verse, ed. and annotated by William Griffith and Mrs. 
John W. Paris. Wm. Morrow & Co., New York. 

Lyra Mystica, edited by Charles C. Albertson. Macmillan Co. 

Our Lady’s Choir, ed. by Wm. Stanley Braithwaite. Bruce Humphries. 

New Signatures, collected by Michael Roberts. Hogarth Press. 

PROSE: 

Common Sense About Poetry, by L. A. G. Strong. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Capstan Bars (with Chanties), by David W. Bone. Woodcuts by Freda 
Bone. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Storm, by Peter Neagoe. New Review Publications, Paris. 

Darwin Among the Poets, by Lionel Stevenson. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Song and its Fountains, by A. F. Macmillan Co. 
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THIS EXPERIMENTAL LIFE by Royall 
Snow $1.50 


Clifford Gessler, Honolulu Star-Bulletin: “He achieves an almost perfect 
coordination of thought with form. . . . Full of pity and passion, and sad 
courage shaped with a spaciousness and strength. Columbia Missourian: 
“Here is a find! A poet who sings with the strength of the best. His poems 
of love show an understanding of it almost equal to that of Sara Teasdale 
or Edna Millay.” 


OUT OF PEONY AND BLADE by Antoinette 
Seudder $1.50 


Wm. Rose Benet in The Sat. Review of Literature: “Recreations of Japanese 
legends that have charm and color.” Salt Lake Tribune: “There is 3 poignant 
sense of beauty that glows with the sensuous color of the Orient.” 


IF THIS BE WISDOM by Alice E. Modes 
$1.50 


South Bend Tribune: “Poetry so intelligent, mature and musical that one 
desires to have it as a handbook for thoughtful moods. This is because 
Miss Modes produces through union of thought and art a decided distinction 
in an age of poetry that demands neither.” The Scranton Republican: “This 
is downright good poetry, a thousand snatches of wisdom are swept into one 
neatly bound volume.” Oakland Tribune: “A new singer who has come 
out of silence with a flood of direct song. Her effects are as revelations and 
messages, and her artistry is such that it never intrudes.’ 


THE LITTLE BLUE FLUTE by Charles 
Beghtol $1.50 


Colorado Springs Gazette: “Indian lyrics these poems are, delicate, colorful, 
fanciful.” Spokane Spokesman Review: “Really poetry. The poems flow 
musically, and they have successfully imprisoned the spirit of the desert, 
its distinctive beauty and its effect on the heart of the desert dweller.”’ Hart- 
ord Times: “Faithful representation of the Indian legends . . . fascinating, 
with much beautiful nature description.” 


COUNTING SHEEP by Sallie M. Sefrit 
$1.50 


Rocky Mountain News: “Permanent values establish a surety of style in 
this book which is absorbing by virtue of its sheer simplicity.” Portland 
(Ore.) Journal: “(Human interest and humor are fused into a sterling creed 
of optimism. Rich in inspirational and entertainment qualities. ” Paterson 
Call: “Will be remembered when others are forgotten.” 
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ANNOUNCES FOR FUTURE ISSUES: 
HAMLET, an essay, by S. Foster Damon 
MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY, The Gifford Lectures, by Etienne Gilson 
mm, ~~ ~\ e OF HAWTHORNE AND MELVILLE, by Bernard 


CARDINAL NI NEWMAN, an essay and a review by. Father Peter Daniel Hughes 
METAPHYSICS AND SCIENCE, an essay by Robert Oppenheimer 
MURAL PAINTINGS IN AMERICA, a chronicle by Lincoln Kirstein 
mn —wors AND SCOTT FITZGERALD, by Lawrence 


FREDERIC REMING’ TON AND WINSLOW HOMER, by John Wheelwright 
EAN COCTEAU, a memoir by Maurice Sachs 
TORIES, by Hazel Hawthorne, etc. 
POEMS, by Archibald MacLeish, Allen Tate, Carl Rakosi, K. T. Young, 
William Carlos Williams, T. H. Ferrill, Norman MacLeod 
“The best magazine from the literary and philosophic-literary point of 
view of any in America.” THE CRITERION 
“Genuinely and maturely distinguished.” THE NATION 
“The general intention of The HOUND & HORN: to bring serious 
literary curiosity into the mind of a generation too willing to droop back into 
facile sentiment and paralyzing conventions.” BOET 4 


HOUND & HORN, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to your publication beginning with 
the issue of 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Poetry, published monthly at Chicago, U1, for April 1, 1932 


State of Illinois, County of Cook. Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Harriet Monroe, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the editor of Poetry, and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit 

That the name and address of the publisher, editor, ma inaging editor is Harriet 
Monroe; business manager, Geraldine Udell, 232 BE. Ex t y r, Harriet Monroe. 

That there are no bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur ity holders, 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the two said paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 

ma fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by her. 
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